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THE TRENCH NOVEL OF INTRIGUE 
FROM 1150 TO 1300. I. 

Qui fort feme porreit trover 
Le Oriator devreit low. 

Roman de Trow, 13,446. 
Si, eognosco lefemene, mai no m'enfido 
enele. 

Proverbia que dieuiUur supra 
natura feminarum. 
Z. E. P. rs, 287-331, § 159. 

Thackeray remarks that of all people children, 
past infancy, are the most unnatural. Evolution 
has become vaguely conscious and simplicity is 
gone, to be regained only after years. Literary 
genres show similar phenomena. The Grand 
Gyrus must precede the Princesse de Cleves; 
Chretien could not have written 8one de Nausay. 
Why has the French novel not been continuous ? 
The Hundred Years' War offers good material 
now for romance. Contemporaries, we think, 
might have found plots. Plainly, the obligation 
of the sons to win their inheritance does not ensure 
the result. 

It is scarcely debatable how much the Princesse 
de Cleves reflects the court spirit of those times. 
No doubt the Dame de Fayel, dead since the 
reign of Philip the Fair, would have been no con- 
spicuous reincarnation under Henry H. Liter- 
ature as evidence we argue from but fragmentary 
data, and it is noteworthy that if Madame de La 
Fayette was a reactionary, the Old French nove- 
list handled seldom such facts as those of the 
Ghdtelain de Coucy. " Jamais, peut-etre, par ex- 
emple, les rapports des hommes avec les femmes 
n'ont ete' plus licencieux, et jamais pourtant 
l'honnfitete des mceurs n'a 6te plus recommand6e 
et decrite avec plus d'estime et de charme." 1 
The historian has stated the actual conditions. It 
may be interesting to observe how the medieval 
novelist * in France, beginning with Chretien de 
Troyes, approached a story of intrigue. 

1 Cf. Guizot, Histoire de la civilization en France, Paris, 
1863, in, 162. 

2 By ' novel ' is meant such metrical romances as con- 
tain a well-defined story of love or adventure in which a 
hero and a heroine share somewhat equally; i. e., Romans 
d'aventures for the most part. For the epic, cf. Ausgaben 
und Abhandlungen, xvm. Marburg, 1884. Theodor Krab- 
bes, Die Frau im Altfranzosischen Karlsepos, especially 
chapters HI and iv. 



Chretien was the poet of a new life for the 
women of North France, a different region in 
1150 from Caesar's Gaul where "viri in uxores 
.... vitm neeisque habent potestatem." s The 
women of all Gaul had done much to shape the 
speech of the country.* But until the twelfth 
century, in two of the three parts of Gaul at least, 
this was used largely to vociferate the praises of 
their warrior consorts — ehansons de geste are songs 
of arms and the man. The work of those warriors 
themselves 6 had now rendered it so that the time 
had come for woman to go beyond shaping the 
forms of speech. She was now to complete the 
refinement necessary to make it a fit instrument 
for singing her own praises, render it at last some- 
what conscious of its resources in every way. A 
lingua aulica was inevitable. 

And then came Chretien. His public was 
small and well-delimited. The knights and es- 
pecially the ladies of the chateaux, shrinking 
from the real, 6 wishing to have a glamour cast 
over the real, cared not as before for the sort of 
gabs the chansons de geste could offer. A licen- 
tious and a rude society, 7 beginning to hanker 
after the amenities of life, wanted dreams of cor- 
toisie. Instruction in the arts of love such as the 
courts of love gave is proof that women Were 
already taking steps that would make it said 
throughout Europe, ' ' They order this matter bet- 
ter in France." Chretien was the man for these 
women of "views." He hit upon the very good 
idea of setting up his stage in the misty West — 
place Caerleon, time Easter — and making his 
characters act their love parte by the code of 
Ovid Christianized. 8 It was a metamorphosis, 
such as the unlucky poet could never have con- 
jured up, even in his nightmares at Tomi. 

'Sett. Gall, vi, 19. 

* Cf. Wilhelm Meyer, Orundriss der Rom. PhUologie, I, 353. 

5 Cf . ZelUr et Luchaire, Histoire de France racontee par les 
coniemporains, ill (Louis VI et Louis VII), Paris, 1882, 
p. 29. 

•Cf. H. Michelant et Paul Meyer. L'Eseoufte, Paris, 
1894 [A. T. F.], p. xl, "Les merites que nous recon- 
naissons a 1'Escoufle ne paraissent pas avoir frappe' au 
meme degre' les contemporains." 

7 Cf. Lanson. Histoire de la litterature francaise, Paris, 
1896, p. 45 — "Ces bonnes gens, vrais enfants, qui ne 
savaient rien et ne pensaient gufire." 

8 Cf. W. Foerster. Cliges [Bom. Bib. No. 1], Halle, 
1901, p. xv, and Der Karrenritter, Halle, 1899, pp. 
lxxxviii-xcviii. 
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So the parfit knyghte of the Arthurian romance 
is to be regarded as very greatly due to the active 
interest of the women in getting their sentimental 
status changed. The immediate impulse, if Celtic, 
did not find complete reception in the sterner at- 
mosphere of North Prance. 9 The loss of Chre- 
tien's Tristan is significant, particularly when 
considered together with his own right-about in 
CUgea, and the attitude of the novelists, his suc- 
cessors, for many years. Besides the " conte de 
Bretagne si vain et plaisant," there was inspira- 
tion from the East where the servile condition of 
women had given rise to a sort of stories which 
might easily be welcome to the new French taste 
for women's emancipation. But the eartes Wesen 
never became a type in Old French fiction. 
Blanchefleur seems thoroughly Eastern. 10 Mco- 
lete, her French representative, is very different. 
Athenais (Eracle) has no imitators except Fla- 
menca of Provence and Lady Agnes (Joufrois) of 
Poitou. The Chdtelain de Coucy and the Chate- 
laine de Vergi are not frivolous, but very serious. 

Chretien, apparently, had two notions to ex- 
ploit in the second part of Cliges (c. 1155) — one, 
to present a plot from the East which should ex- 
hibit a heroine of innocent intrigue ; the other, to 
put forward this heroine, Fenice, as willing for 
anything except the reputation of an Iseult. She 
asseverates : 

"Miauz voldroie estre desmanbree 3145. 
Que de nos dens fust remanbree 
L' amors d'Iseut et de Tristan. 

Ceste amors ne fu pas resnable ; 3157. 

Mes la moie est toz jorz estable, 

Ne de mon cors ne de mon cuer 

N'iert feite partie a nul fuer. 

Ja voir mes cors n'iert garceniers, 

Ja n'i avra deus parceniers. 

Thessala, the old nurse, compounds a drug 
which, being administered to the Emperor Alis 
after his marriage to Fenice, makes him a hus- 
band only in name. Cliges, the loved nephew 
of Alis, has had no scruples but is timid : 

9 Cf. Guizot, Coll. des mhnoires relatifs & Vhistoire de 
France, ix, La vie de Guibert de Nogent pax lui-mgme. 

10 Of. Floire et Blanceflor, Edelestand du Meril, Paris, 
1856, p. cxliv. "Blanceflore n'appartient pas aux moeurs 
heroiiques de nos vieilles chansons de geste et les fictions de 
la literature de socie'te' lui sont plus e'trangeres encore." 



Cil orient que cele le rafust, 
Cele ancusee se refust, 
S'ele ne dotast la refuse. 

Se cele comancier ne Pose, 
N*est mervoille ; car sinple chose 
Doit estre pucele et coarde. 



3839. 



After a separation, Cliges and Fenice are again 
together, in Constantinople. Fenice tells what 
the situation is in regard to herself and the 
Emperor. She says : 

' ' Vostre est mes cuers, vostre est mes cors, 5250. 
Ne ja nus par mon essanpleire 
N*aprandra vilenie a feire." 

Cliges proposes elopement : 

Celerespont: "Etjedirai: 5309. 

Ja avuec vos einsi n'irai, 

Que lors seroit par tot le monde 

Aussi come d'Yseut la blonde 

Et de Tristan de nos parle\ 

Nus nel crerroit ne devroit croire 5317. 

La chose si come ele est voire. 

Mes le comandemant saint Pol 5324. 

Fet buen garder et retenir. 

Qui chastes ne se viaut tenir, 

Sainz Pos a feire li ansaingne 

Si sagemant, que il n'an praingne 

Ne cri ne blasme ne reproche." 

Thessala aiding, they execute a plan ; Fenice 
swallows a potion which in appearance causes her 
death : 

" Malade me ferai par tans. 
Et vos resoiiez an espans 
De porveoir ma sepouture." 

Physicians cannot revive her — 

Ja la voloient au feu metre 6016. 

Por rostir et por greillier. 

For a year and a third — a better-starred Juliet — 
Fenice lives in a darksome tower to which Cliges 
resorts. Their stratagem is exposed and the lov- 
ers take refuge with King Arthur. 

Chretien's treatment is rather clumsy. His 
Tristan, doubtless, has been small loss. Fenice 
compounds with her conscience by condemning 
Iseult and endeavoring to escape publicity. It 
did not once occur to the poet that a genuine anti- 
Tristan would show Fenice for duty's sake resist- 
ing Cliges to the end. As it is, Fenice and the 
lady in the Chartreuse de Parme are considerably 
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alike. They both contract a brilliant marriage 
and then prosecute an intrigue. The Emperor 
Alis was so little of Prof. Foerster's opinion u 

Qu'ains puis n'i ot anpereor, 6765. 

N'eust de sa fame peor, 
Qu'ele le delist decevoir, 
Se il oi* ramantevoir, 
Comant Fenice Alis decut. 

Gautier d' Arras was a man of his times also. 
In his two extant works he has levied on East and 
West. The Eracle, 11 written about 1164, gives 
the history, with asides, of the distinguished con- 
noisseur of that name — 

Toutes les pieres connissoit 279. 

De femmes savoit ensement 
Toute le vie et Perement. 

Eracle chooses a wife for the Roman Emperor. 
Rejecting a crowd of applicants, his choice falls 
upon a ragged, nut-brown maid, Athenais. The 
Emperor goes forth to the wars and shuts his wife 
up in a tower, notwithstanding the advice of the 
sage Eracle. Athenais complains : 

' ' Mieuz ameroie en me chemise 3327. 

Estre a honeur et a delivre 
Qu'empereriz a honte vivre. 

The Empress Athenais looks on at the Satur- 
nalia, and is captivated by a dancer, young 
Parides. Athenais sighs : 

" Queus maus seroit se jou amoie 3585. 

Cel bel valet que jou la voi ? 

Etcoment? Se je faz folie, 3695. 

Je ne sui pas li premeiaine 

Ne ne serai li daerraine." 

Parid&s, ill of love, has his case diagnosed by 
an old woman, who offers her services. This go- 
between takes the Empress a basket of cherries : 

Li dame sist sour un tapiz 4261. 

En sus des autres auques loing : 
De lour society n'a soing. 
II ne li tourne a nul delit ; 
Un livre tient, et si i lit. 

After a long preamble the old woman mentions 
Parides. Athenais is refractory and then amen- 
able : 



' Chetive riens, cuers deceiiz 1 
Pour qu'est par toi ramenteiiz 
Li horn el mont qui pis me fait ? 



4350. 



11 Cf. Qigfa, p. xxvi. 

1J Erode. CEuvres de Gautier d' Arras, p. p. E. Loseth. 
Tome premier, Paris, 1890. Cf. Gaston Paris, Romania, 
xxi, p. 277. 



Ne sai s'il est mes anemis 4366. 

Mais tant sai bien : je sui s'amie." 

A letter is sent to Parides ; the old woman car- 
ries it in a pastry. Athenais is to ride out with 
her guards, fall from her horse before the old 
woman's door, be taken into the house and there 
will be Parides (11. 4559 ff.;. is The plan is suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless, nothing can be hid from the 
seer Eracle. He sends word to the Emperor that 
the Empress has fallen and not only from her 
horse. The Emperor returns and swears that 
death shall be the part of Parides. Athenais 
pleads : 

"Faitesmoi ardoir ou ocire. 4846. 

Se li venjance en puet soufire 
Que jou seule muire pour nous. 

Se li plons art, que l'argenz fonde, 4852. 
N'est mie droiz qu'om le confonde." u 

The culprits are brought before the Emperor : 

" Or me di, feme fausse et vaine 4946. 

Qui tant avoies en demaine, 
Com osas tu cestui atraire ? 
— Biaus sire, amours le me fist faire. 
— Coment ? aimes le tu encore ? 
— Biaus sire, coment seroit ore 
Se jou onques l'amai nul jour, 
Que je ne vueille encor s' amour ? " 

The Emperor, getting no comfort of Eracle, deliv- 
ers a judgment a trifle sardonic : 

" Faire vueil un nouvel martir 5077. 

De cest valet, mais non ferai ! 
Le dame a feme li donrai." 

Gautier has no theories — he is a better story- 
teller than Chretien — but his Dame del Doignon 
is no more than Fenice, an outright instance of an 
intriguing wife. We learn only that Athenais is 
unhappily married and happily released, not until 
she has gone beyond the fatal compromise, "lam 
not the first." Gautier has told a good anecdote, 
and passes on to the mortal works of Eracle of 

18 Cf. Gaston Paris. Romania, vm, pp. 343 ff., where 
parallels are noted — Ohdtelain de Coucy, 6310 ff., and La 
Fontaine : On ne Javiae point de tout. Grands Eerivains, 
IV, p. 366. 

"Of. Moire el Blaneeflor, p. iii. 
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which the last was the crusade against Chosroes of 
Persia. As has been seen, Chre'tien does hardly 
more. And we gather from either story that 
when affinities declare themselves husbands are 
fair game. 

(To be continued.) 



Alfred J. Morrison. 



Hhmpden-Sidney College. 



DER TETJFEL 1ST LOS. 

By Christian Felix "Weisse. 

"When the Restoration dramatist Thomas Shad- 
well and his brother-in-law, the actor Jevon, wrote 
the farce The Devil of a Wife, they little dreamed 
of the important r61e which their little piece was 
to play in the literary history of Germany some 
fifty years later. 1 Composed and acted in the 
spring of 1686, the farce became immensely 
popular because of its simple plot, rapid action, 
and broadly humorous dialogue. Picking it up 
in 1730, the dramatist Charles Coffey made it 
over into a three act opera, by introducing some 
forty-two popular airs, sung by the various char- 
acters, as solos. Music, however, was not entirely 
absent from the original farce. In all his other 
comedies, Shadwell has much to say about music, 
and in The Devil of a Wife he followed his rule by 
introducing three or four rollicking tunes, one of 
which, "A Boat, A Boat, haste to the Ferry," 
is still sung in England to-day. In increasing 
the number of songs and thereby converting the 
comedy into an opera, Coffey was largely influ- 
enced by the tremendous popularity of Gay's 
Beggars Opera, which appeared in 1728, three 
years previous. In Germany, however, the opera 
was a pleasing novelty to the music-loving people, 
so in 1743, Caspar Wilhelm von Borck, the Ger- 
man "Gesandter" at London, undertook the 
translation of Coffey's The Devil to Pay into 
German, and the piece was at once put on the 
stage by the Schonemann troupe and performed 
with great success. In 1752, Christian Felix 
Weisse was requested to retranslate the English 

'The reader is referred to an article by the present 
writer on Thomas Shadwell, which is to appear in the 
December Pvblicatvms of the Modern Language Association. 



opera, new tunes were substituted for the original 
airs which Borck had preserved in his translation, 
and the piece was again put on the boards. A 
few years later, Weisse became acquainted in 
Paris with a French translation of The Devil to 
Pay, entitled Le Diable a Quatre, ou La Femme 
Aeariatre (by Sedaine, 1756), so in his final re- 
modeling of Der Teufel id Los in 1766 Weisse 
made considerable alterations in the text of the 
opera. It is unfortunate that we know nothing 
of the whereabouts of Borck' s translation, and the 
present writer regrets also that he has had to use 
the 1777 edition of Weisse' s Singspiele instead of 
the 1768 edition in which Der Teufel ist Los ap- 
peared for the first time in print. Under these 
handicaps the writer ventures, nevertheless, to indi- 
cate some of the changes which the English originals 
have undergone at the hands of the translator. 

In the first place, a collation of the texts makes 
it evident that Weisse did not use the 1731 text 
(the "editio princeps") of Coffey's opera. The 
arrangement of the scenes, and the rime scheme 
of the song, "Es war einmal ein junges Weib," 
proves that fact conclusively. In the second 
place, it is quite apparent that Weisse has appro- 
priated several of the scenes which are original 
with the French translator Sedaine. As an illus- 
tration of this point may be cited Act I, scene 10, 
of Der Teufel id Los, which is found only in the 
French text A case of mis-translation occurs in 
Act II, scene 2. In the English text, the terma- 
gant wife, Lady Loverule, has been transferred 
through a "cunning man's" power to the hut of 
a "beastly" cobbler. Suddenly she hears a noise 
and cries out angrily, " What dog is that? ", re- 
ferring, I take it, to the cobbler. The French 
translator takes the word literally, however, and 
elaborates the text as follows: "Qu'-est-ce que 
j'entends la? ma petite chienne sera tombee. 
Bibi ! Bibi ! venez-ici, Bibi . . . Mais je ne trouve 
pas le cordon de ma sonnette." Weisse avoids 
translating the sentence about the "dog." 

Coming now to Weisse' s translation per se, it is 

! It was published in that form in 1731. Previous to 
the appearance of this quarto, however, Theophilus CSb- 
ber took it in hand, cut out the role of the parson, reduced 
the opera to one act and added one song written by his 
father and another by Lord Rochester. See The Com- 
panion to the Playhouse, London, 1764. Also Biog. Dram., 
vol. n, page 161. 



